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U.S. Seems More Willing 
To Support Insurgencies 

Funding for Anticommunists Gains on Hill 


First of two articles 


By Joanne Omang 
and David Ottaway 

Washington Post Staff Writers 


The Reagan administration, sup- 
ported and sometimes prodded by a 
broad range of congressmen and 
senators, appears increasingly will- 
ing to give direct aid to anticommu- 
nist and antileftist insurgencies in 
many parts of the Third World. 

So far the support for these in- 
surgencies is largely rhetorical, and 
the record of U.S. aid delivery is 
confused and contradictory 7 — and 
probably incomplete, because the 
public record does not include all 
covert operations. But a chorus of 
administration speeches has begun 
to generate a flurry of independent 
papers, hearings, arguments and 
legislative efforts that could pres- 
age a wider shift in public attitude. 

“We must not break faith with 
those who are risking their lives — 
on every continent, from Afghan- 
istan to Nicaragua — to defy Soviet- 
supported aggression and secure 
rights which have been ours from 
birth,” President Reagan said in his 
last State of the Union address. 
Similar messages have been repeat- 
ed by numerous senior officials in 
Reagan's administration. 

Congress; departing from its re- 
cent history of opposing U.S. in- 
volvement in messy Third World 
conflicts, appears surprisingly ea- 
ger to help. Democrats in Congress 
have actively pushed for overt aid 
to rebels in communist-ruled Cam- 
bodia and Afghanistan. 

Two Republican senators have 
proposed setting up a special office 
in the White House to coordinate 
U.S. aid to insurgent groups rising 
against Soviet-backed governments 
in the Third World, from Indochina 
to southern Africa to Central Amer- 
ica. 
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Other sueeestions would mak e 
| aid an overt program by switching 
i control over it from the Central Hr 
telli gence Agencv to the Defense, 
Department. 

But some officials worry that too 
formal a doctrine might cramp their 
flexibility, which now permits con- 
tradictory behavior in different 
cases. Nevertheless, there is gen- 
eral agreement that real content is 
slowly being given to a policy that is 
still more sentiment than sub- 
stance. 

The idea of “revolutionary de- 
mocracy” seems to be catching on, 
in spite of — or perhaps because 
of— the fact that it has not yet been 
precisely defined. 

The “Reagan doctrine,” former 
United Nations ambassador Jeane J. 
Kirkpatrick said at a May 10 lun- 
cheon, “states the case for the mor- 
al superiority of democratic insti- 
tutions.” a superiority that is “noth- 
ing short of revolutionary” for “free- 
dom fighters . , . defending them- 
selves against incorporation into a 
great warrior empire.” 

“The American people have a 
long and noble tradition of support- 
ing the struggle of other peoples for 
freedom, democracy and indepen- 
dence," Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz said in a recent article in 
Foreign Affairs magazine. “If we 
turned our backs on this tradition, 
we would be conceding the Soviet 
notion that communist revolutions 
are irreversible while everything 
'.else is up for grabs.” 

Shultz's statement reflected one 
of the roots of this development: 
conservatives' longstanding irrita- 
tion at what they call U.S. passivity 
in the face of an active Soviet drive 
to foment revolution and win allies 
worldwide, in the 1970s. several 
have said, frustration soared over 



Soviet gains in the Third Worid and 
over the apparent reliance on co^ 
vert action alone as a response . 
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central intelligence, noted 
“good news” of widespread anticom; 
munist insurgencies in a January 
speech. Moscow is spending clos e 
to $8 billion a year to snuff out free - 
dom” in Afghanistan. Angola Cam- 
bodia. Ethiopia and Nicaragua , 
Casev said. 

The West, he added, need no t 
match this Soviet effort: “Op- 
pressed neople want freedom and_ 
are fighting for it. They need only 
moaest support . , . from nations 
which want to see freedom prevail 

M ‘ 

~T Fere are insurgencies fighting 
l eftist governments in all the court-" 
t ries Casev mentioned, pius Laos. 
Mozambique and Vietnam. Overtiy , 
at least, the Reagan administratio n 
has moved as cautiously as any of 
its preoecessors in providing aid , 
but it is starting its praise for the 
new insurgencies at the enthusiast 
tic level that it took years to attain 
f or anti government rebels in Nic- 
aragua. 

When U.S. officials first sought to 
justify helping the Nicaraguan 
contra (counterrevolutionary) 

forces in 1981, they did not say 
much to Congress about the goais 
of the insurgents or the need to re- 
move Marxist-Leninists from the 
Nicaraguan government. Instead, 
they cited only a tactical need: to 
stop Nicaragua from aiding leftist 
guerrillas in El Salvador, where the 
Reagan administration had inher- 
ited a substantial American commit- 
ment to a government threatened 
by left-wing rebellion. 
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